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SCIENCE AND THE TRANSFORMATION OF 
COMMON SENSE: THE BASIC PROBLEM 
OF DEWEY’S PHILOSOPHY 


HE scheme of this paper falls into three sections. In the 

first I wish to indicate in a summary way the genesis of 
Dewey’s conception of philosophy and his belief that it is the 
conflict between common sense and science which creates the basic 
problems of modern thought. In the second part I shall give a 
brief exposition of Dewey’s attempted solution of the two most 
fundamental problems generated by this conflict of common sense 
with science. These two problems, which for him were correlative, 
are (1) that of the relation of ‘‘scientific objects’’ to ‘‘common- 
sense objects’? and (2) that of the relation of ‘‘scientific judg- 
ments’’ to questions of value. In the final section I wish to ex- 
amine two criticisms, one by Professor Ernest Nagel and one by 
Professor Morton G. White, of Dewey’s solution of these problems, 
criticisms which, if they were valid, would undermine the founda- 
tions of Dewey’s philosophy. 


I 


Dewey’s intellectual development was one in which he grad- 
ually became aware that the objective idealism he had initially 
adopted, because it presumes that ‘‘the ideal is already and 
eternally a property of the real,’’ could never be made consistent 
with a belief that men can act here and now to make their world 
a better place to live in. Of the many influences which motivated 
Dewey in working himself out of this difficulty, the crucial one, 
I think, was the teleological conception of mental activities so 
brilliantly and originally developed by William James in his 
Principles of Psychology. What Dewey discovered in James was 
the naturalistic basis for the practical idealism that was coming, 
increasingly, to dominate his thinking. 

The fusion of this evolutionary conception of the function of 
intelligence with the Hegelian view, which Dewey already held, 
that the workings of the mind are objectively expressed in social 
traditions and institutions, is the matrix out of which Dewey’s 
subsequent philosophy develops. To integrate these two divergent 
types of influences in a way that will produce a coherent philosophy 
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is henceforth the constant preoccupation of his thought. Taki 
these two influences together, one comes out with the conception 
that philosophy has an essentially social function, to mediate the 
conflict between ‘‘a stubborn past and an insistent future.’’ This 
Dewey believes, is what philosophers do, no matter what they may 
profess to be doing. During modern times the dominant preoc. 
cupation of all philosophy has been to mediate the conflict between 
traditional institutions inherited from a pre-scientific age—that is, 
the meanings which people ordinarily attach to those funded ways 
of living we denote by the term ‘‘common sense’’—and an insistent 
future imposed by the cumulative effects of scientific inquiry. 

This impact of science takes two correlative forms, the trans- 
formation of our modes of living through technology and the trans. 
formation of the meanings of the events which constitute our lives, 
Science Dewey regards as the uniquely instrumental art. Its fune- 
tion is to transform all other modes of practice in such a way that 
they will become more meaningful than they now are. Such trans- 
formations occur in an obvious way in the field of technological 
change. However, the new meanings of these altered modes of daily 
living do not become spontaneously apparent. Here, for Dewey, 
is the locus of his major philosophic problem. How can our modes 
of practice become more completely informed by scientific knowl- 
edge? From this point of view, he regards the real scientific revo- 
lution as yet to come. 

The difficulty is that while science originates from a matrix 
of common-sense activities, the relation has heretofore been largely 
a one-way affair. Science takes its departure from common sense 
but the return road has been blocked. So far the effect of sci- 
entific inquiry upon common-sense modes of thinking and acting 
has been largely disintegrative and negative in character. The 
result is a basic cleavage in modern culture. There are now two 
conflicting elements within common sense itself. The emergence 
in modern times of experimental science resulted in a new kind of 
knowledge that seemed utterly at variance with our traditional be- 
liefs. The results of the new science were too upsetting; segrega- 
tion seemed on the whole easier than assimilation ; the consequence 
was what one might fairly call (for it is a tragic malady of thought) 
a schizophrenic strain that runs through all our culture. Hence, 
Dewey believes that the ‘‘problem of restoring integration and 
cooperation between man’s beliefs about the world in which he 
lives and his beliefs about the values and purposes that should 
direct his conduct is the deepest problem of modern life. It is the 
problem of any philosophy that is not isolated from that life.’ 

1 The Quest for Certainty, p. 255. 
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II 


The basic task for the philosopher is to do what he can to rein- 
state integrity where this division now exists. In making this at- 
tempt he is at the outset confronted with two fundamental prob- 
lems. One of these is that of the relation between ‘‘common-sense 
objects’’ and ‘‘scientifie objects,’’ the other is that of the relation 
between ‘‘scientific judgments’’ and ‘‘judgments of value.’’ These 
two problems are, for Dewey, inseparable because he believes that 
one and the same method can be and should be employed in those 
determinations of fact and discoveries of relations which we com- 
monly call uses of scientific method and the appraisals and decisions 
which constitute what we call the formulation of value judgments. 
To solve these problems a unified method is necessary. ‘‘The at- 
tainment of unified method,’’ says Dewey, ‘‘means that the funda- 
mental unity of the structure of inquiry in common sense and 
science be recognized, their difference being one in the problems 
with which they are directly concerned, not to their respective 
logies.’? ° 

What, then, is Dewey’s conception (as I understand it), first, 
of the relation between the objects of common sense and scientific 
objects and, second, of the relation of scientific judgments to value 
judgments? The key word to bear in mind when answering these 
questions is the term ‘‘interaction.’’ For Dewey everything given 
in experience is experienced as a set of interactions going on within 
what he would call the ‘‘situation.’’ There are many levels of 
interaction and they may be of all degrees of complexity. The 
primary levels we distinguish as physico-chemical, as psycho-physi- 
cal, and as social. What Dewey calls experience is for us the 
prototype of all these modes of interaction. We must perforce 
make all our judgments as live creatures in their environment. 
What we know can be known only by means of the actions and 
reactions occurring within our experience. This being our situa- 
tion, all of our knowledge is inherently a knowledge of relations. 

The ‘‘environment in which human beings are directly in- 
volved’’ is the ‘‘world’’ of common sense. In this meaning of the 
term, ‘‘common sense’’ refers to ‘‘behavior in its connection with 
the significance of things.’’ Common sense also has the meaning 
of ‘‘the general sense, feeling, judgment of mankind or a com- 
munity.”’ These two meanings are connected. ‘‘Both are con- 
terned, one directly and the other indirectly, with the ‘ordinary 


affairs of life,’’’ with the practical problems of use and enjoy- 
ment.® 


2 Logic: The Theory of Inquiry, p. 79. 
3 Ibid., pp. 60-63. 
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For this reason the objects of common sense are primarily quali- 
tative, the objects of use and wont. Common-sense objects are the 
creatures of habit. They are ‘‘the standardized objects of ref. 
erence designated by common nouns.’’* Our experience, though, 
is inherently transitive. What we actually have im it is a series 
of ‘‘thises.’’ Hence a distinction must be made between this table 
which is something here and now, something ‘‘had’’ at. the moment 
in our experience, and what we call the table. What we call the 
table is ‘‘the constancy among the serial thises’’; the table denotes 
an ordering and organizing of responses, a habit which renders the 
particular thises significant as instances. The thises are something 
“*had’’ or ‘‘given,’’ the ingredients of our experience, as it were; 
knowledge is concerned not with them but with the standardized 
and averaged set of properties and relations which we call the 
table. Thus the table as an object of knowledge does not ‘‘exist’’; 
what exists is the complex series of events, which are referred to 
by the term, ‘‘the table.’’ 

Now it is Dewey’s contention that there is no logical difference 
in kind between common-sense objects, the objects of knowledge 
which we call ships and sails and sealing wax, and scientific ob- 
jects, the objects which we refer to as electrons and magnetic fields 
and genes. Both are ways of organizing the flux of thises within 
our experience. The difference between common-sense objects and 
scientific objects is a practical, not a logical one. ‘‘Objects,’’ says 
Dewey, ‘‘are events with meanings.’’> When a series of events is 
taken on the level of our reactions to it as qualitative, it is known 
as a common-sense object. And the same series of interactions or 
events may be taken or construed in many different ways. What 
is taken as having the set of uses ordinarily ascribed to it as a 
‘‘table’’ might in a certain sort of emergency be taken as ‘‘fire- 
wood.’’ But this same series may also be taken in a radically 
disparate way. Scientific conceptions are a mode of construing 
events that is indifferent to any and all qualities. The scientist 
substitutes data for common-sense objects. What he is interested 
in is the relations upon which the occurrence of qualities depends. 
It is those relations which constitute the objects of scientific knowl- 
edge.” 

If this analysis is correct, then Dewey is also right in his con- 
tention that there is not and cannot be any competition for the post 
of superior reality as between common-sense and scientific objects. 

4 The Quest for Certainty, p. 237. 

5 Eaperience and Nature, p. 318. 


6 The Quest for Certainty, p. 99. 
7 Ibid., pp. 105-106. 
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There is only one table, which may be designated at a given moment 
as ‘‘this table’’ or spoken of as ‘‘the table’’ (as a codrdinated series 
of thises), or referred to as an example of cellulose having a certain 
molecular structure. In the last case the ‘‘tabularity’’ which con- 
stitutes the common-sense object is not mentioned, but neither 
is it impugned. ‘‘Table, table, which is the real table’’ may be 
an engrossing game like ‘‘button, button, who’s got the button,’’ 
put it is a game because it is concerned with a pseudo-problem. 
The real problem is not one of rival existences but of interactions. 
This is a practical problem. The problem is two-fold: (1) How 
does common sense at any time impede or promote the activities of 
science aS an institution? (We all know what happened to 
ethnology in Nazi Germany and to genetics in the Soviet Union.) 
And (2) to what extent can the practice of science inform, render 
more significant the objects of common sense? This is the problem 
of the relation of scientific judgments to value judgments. 
Common-sense objects, because they are objects of use and wont, 
are inherently qualitative. They are given in our experience as 
fnalities. As such we attend to them primarily as objects of desire 
and aversion. They are what we happen at the time to want or not 
to want. It is this concern which forces us to notice the ways 
in which these objects seem to depend upon one another and to 
utilize some of them as means to the securing of others. This 
means-end relation when it deals merely with observed sequences 
is opaque. Our concern with security forces us to look more 
closely, to discern beneath the sequence of means-end the linea- 
ments of cause and effect. Scientific knowledge thus gives ‘‘an 
added depth, range and fullness of meaning’’ to the objects of 
ordinary experience *; it renders intelligible the otherwise opaque 
means-end relation and thus enables a greater degree of security in 
the prediction and control of the objects of aversion and desire. 
This is not a narrowly utilitarian view of the practical effects 
of science, for when the means become intelligible, ends are them- 
selves transformed. ‘‘Knowledge’’ is for Dewey something liberal 
and humane. ‘‘It signifies events understood, events so discrimi- 
nately penetrated by thought that mind is literally at home in 
them.’’® What was initially desired may not now be thought 
desirable and if the same thing is still desired that is true only 
in the blanket sense of the word ‘‘same.’’ For the effect of know- 
ing the underlying causal relations is that means and ends are no 
longer mere conjunctions, externally related; they are now viewed 
8 Ibid, p. 191. 
® Experience and Nature, p. 161. 
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as temporal distinctions within one continuous process. Any ip. 
crease in our knowledge of the means effects a transformation in 
the character of the end. It is this ‘‘interpretation of means and 
ends’’ which is effected by scientific knowledge. 

This sort of informed conduct is for Dewey the standard of 
value. The ‘‘ ‘end,’ of growth of present action in shades and 
scope of meaning is,’’ he says, ‘‘the only good within our control, 
and the only one, accordingly, for which responsibility exists,” 

Dewey’s conception of the relation of scientific judgments to 
evaluations is, then, a simple one. Common-sense objects are final- 
ities which we are concerned to have or to avoid. An enhanced 
knowledge of the means to these ends transforms the ends. This 
knowledge is given us by scientific inquiry. Hence, common-sense 
objects as finalities are themselves transformed insofar as scien- 
tific knowledge is applied as a means of controlling their occur. 
rence. This is how scientific inquiry can modify our values. Sci- 
ence as the uniquely instrumental art has its chief use as an instru- 
ment for the construction of the good. 


Iil 


Dewey’s attempt to solve these basic problems has been subject, 
of course, to recurrent criticisms. I wish to consider in the con- 
cluding part of this paper two recent criticisms, one by Professor 
Ernest Nagel of Dewey’s conception of the relation between sci- 
entific objects and the objects of common sense, and the argument 
advanced by Professor Morton G. White against Dewey’s attempt 
to assimilate value judgments to scientific judgments.’* In my 
opinion, both these criticisms are decisive objections, if they are 
well founded, to Dewey’s solutions of these problems. However, 
they are both, I believe, based upon misapprehensions of his argu- 
ments. 

No one is better qualified to be a sympathetic and competent 
critic of Dewey’s theory of science than Professor Nagel. Dewey’s 
thesis he states as follows: ‘‘The central thesis of Dewey’s theory 
of science is that it does not disclose realms of being antithetical 
to the familiar things of life, simply because scientific objects are 
formulations of complex relations of dependence between things in 


10 Human Nature and Conduct (New York, 1922), pp. 280-281. 

11‘‘Dewey’s Theory of Natural Science,’’ in John Dewey: Philosopher 
of Science and Freedom, edited by Sidney Hook (New York, 1950). 

12‘¢Value and Obligation in Dewey and Lewis,’’ Philosophical Review, 
Vol. 58 (1949), pp. 321-329, and Social Thought in America: The Bevolt 


Against Formalism, ch, XIII, ‘‘Is Ethies an Empirical Science?’’ (New York, 
1949). 
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gross experience.’’** But this statement as it stands is too vague. 
What is meant by these ‘‘complex relations of dependence’’? It 
is in defining what this phrase means that I think Professor Nagel 
goes astray. After stating the familiar distinction between two 
types of scientific theories, ‘‘macroscopic’’ theories which eschew 
all hypotheses that assume unobservable mechanisms and the 
“microscopic’’ theories which explicitly claim that there are par- 
tides and mechanisms not open to direct observation, Professor 
Nagel proceeds (if I correctly understand him) to infer that 
Dewey’s theory of science is a generalization from the macroscopic 
type of theory. As a result, Dewey’s view is open to the objection 
that, ‘‘The impressive successes of atomic and electronic theories 
of matter in predicting and bringing into systematic order a wide 
variety of phenomena, have convinced a good fraction of contem- 
porary scientists that the scientific objects postulated by theories 
of this type are more than systems of relations between familiar 
objects, and that on the contrary these scientific objects are con- 
crete individuals, possessing spatio-temporal locations and par- 
ticipating in dynamic transactions with each other.’’** 

However, Professor Nagel adds, ‘‘It must be acknowledged that 
on this point Dewey is not free from ambiguity,’’ and then goes on 
to say that Dewey ‘‘must cause discomfort even to a sympathetic 
reader when he writes of swarms of atoms and electrons moving 
rapidly, or of atoms giving rise to qualities of bitter and sweet. 
For surely, modes of activity, formulations, correlations, and the 
rest, cannot intelligibly be said to engage in motions rapid or other- 
wise, or to give birth in time to sensory qualities.’’?*5 Now Pro- 
fessor Nagel is, I think, understating his case when he concludes 
that, ‘‘It is, perhaps, doubtful whether these apparent inconsist- 
encies in Dewey’s statements can be reconciled.’’ If Professor 
Nagel’s analysis of Dewey is correct on this point, then they are 
real inconsistencies. 

My own view is that by converting an ambiguity in Dewey’s 
prolix and often loose statements about ‘‘scientific objects’’ into a 
real inconsistency, Professor Nagel comes out with a reversed 
version of the same dualism which Dewey’s whole theory is in- 
tended to obviate. According to Professor Nagel’s analysis, all 
that Dewey has done is to defend the existence of common-sense 
objects by denying the reality of scientific objects. But this posi- 
tion can be no more satisfactory for Dewey than the one he set out 

13 Op. cit., p. 236. 


14 Ibid., p. 242. 
18 Ibid., p. 242. 
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to attack—namely, a dualism which asserted that only atoms, mole. 
cules, etc., are really real and ordinary common-sense objects are 
merely their appearances. Now, it would seem, according to Pro. 
fessor Nagel, that, for Dewey, common-sense objects are the really 
real and what scientists call ‘‘atoms’’ and ‘‘molecules’’ exist merely 
as peculiar products of the scientist’s conceptual imagination, 

For Dewey this reversed dualism would be equally damnable— 
damnable because it also provides no way of understanding the 
relations of ordinary objects to one another. Clearly the reason 
for invoking unobservables is that it does not make sense to say 
that ordinary objects can as such produce one another. The view 
Professor Nagel attributes to Dewey would be a queer variant of 
phenomenalism, the theory that we know only certain observed 
rules of succession of that which is given in our experience. Only, 
instead of a Humian succession of impressions, this theory would 
substitute a succession of the concretely existing individual objects 
of our ordinary experience. 

Professor Nagel is right when he states that Dewey is attempt- 
ing to construct a theory of science in which scientific objects are 
defined as ‘‘formulations of complex relations of dependence be- 
tween things in gross experience.’’ And he is also right when he 
adds: ‘‘More specifically, the constructions of theoretical physics 
are viewed by him as intellectual means for organizing the discon- 
tinuous occurrences of directly experienced qualities, as ways of 
thinking about matters in gross experience in order to obtain some 
measure of control over their histories.’’?* But the question here 
is what does Dewey mean by ‘‘relations of dependence.’’ For 
Dewey all knowing is of interactions, but the modes of interaction 
between things in gross experience can hardly be themselves mere 
‘*constructions’’ to be used as ‘‘intellectual means.’’ The obvious 
difficulty with such a theory is that there is a hiatus in the suc- 
cession of ordinary objects which a merely hypothetical set of con- 
structions cannot bridge. The scientist who tried to operate in this 
way would have no motive for postulating unobservable structures 
and: processes, because ‘‘electrons,’’ ‘‘atoms,’’ etc., if they were 
merely ‘‘ways of thinking,’’ would be bundles of relations without 
the power to relate. Dewey would have the same objection to this 
that he does to ordinary phenomenalism: that data, ideas, es 
sences, constructions, are means of knowing, they certainly are not 
its subject matter. 

This kind of misapprehension of Dewey’s meaning is not new. 
As long ago as 1909 we find him protesting in a letter to William 
James that the ‘‘instrumental theory of knowledge is clearly self- 


16 Ibid., p. 236. 
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contradictory unless there are independent existences of which 
jdeas take account and for the transformation of which they func- 
tion.’’?” And Professor H. T. Costello tells the story of ‘‘a young 
philosopher saying to Dewey that this side of the moon is a fact, 
put the other side is an idea. John thought that one over for a 
moment and then said, ‘Queer sort of a moon.’ ’’ 

True we know the other side of the moon merely as a concep- 
tual object, but that does not prevent us from believing that it’s 
there. As Professor Nagel himself says, ‘‘it is worth noting that 
there is no incompatibility between maintaining that scientific ob- 
jects function as conceptual tools in inquiry, and holding that in 
addition they play a role as elements in the executive order of 
nature.’’?® Dewey would merely wish to amend this by saying 
that what plays an executive role is not scientific objects as such 
but the interaction of the substantial objects, whatever their sort, 
to which our scientific conceptions refer. 

My exposition has, I believe, shown that Dewey never intended 
to deny the existence of entities such as ‘‘molecules,’’ etc. As 
defined at any given stage of scientific enquiry, they may not exist, 
but if not, something else of the same sort does exist. The point 
is that as ‘‘objects of knowledge’’ scientific objects are conceptual 
entities, not natural objects. If it is true that an electron micro- 
scope has now been invented which renders some molecules visible, 
seeing molecules would be no different on Dewey’s theory, as I 
understand it, from seeing distant stars through telescopes. The 
‘molecule’? seen through the microscope is as much a natural 
object as a star or a boulder. But as seen through the microscope, 
it is not a ‘‘scientific object’’ any more than the fruitfly in a 
geneticist’s laboratory is a scientific object. The scientific object, 
be it molecule or fruit-fly, is what is concewed to be the state of 
affairs when one is considering those processes in terms of which 
chemical or genetic transformations are supposed to occur. Hence, 
since ‘‘scientifie objects’’ do not exist, and all objects that do exist 
have the same general mode of existence as natural objects, be they 
men, or stars, or atoms, there simply is no peculiar epistemological 
problem of relating our concepts of the processes of interaction, 
denoted by ‘‘scientifie’’ objects, to the actual processes of inter- 
action of these natural objects. The only real problem is that of 
the scientist at work, to formulate concepts which will be adequate 
for the interpretation of what he observes under controlled con- 
ditions. 

17 Ralph Barton Perry, The Thought and Character of William James 


(Boston, 1935), II, p. 532. 
18 Ibid., pp. 244-245. 
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Professor White’s criticism of Dewey’s attempt to show that 
there is a continuity between scientific judgments and evaluative 
judgments is stated in a paper, ‘‘Valuation and Obligation in 
Dewey and Lewis,’’ and also in his book, Social Thought in Amer. 
tca: The Revolt Against Formalism. He introduces his criticism 
by means of a comparison of Dewey with Mill. ‘‘ According to 
Mill,’’ he says, ‘‘an assertion to the effect that a is desirable can 
be proved by showing that a is desired.’’?® With this Dewey, of 
course, would not agree. However, in attempting to solve the 
problem raised by Mill’s assertion Dewey falls, Professor White 
asserts, into an error resembling that of Mill. Professor White 
summarizes his criticism as follows: 


My chief criticism depends on the fact that the relation between ‘‘ desir. 
able’? and ‘‘desired’’ is allegedly identical with that between ‘‘ objectively 
red’? and ‘‘appears red.’’ But ‘‘a appears red’’ and ‘‘a is objectively red” 
do not differ in any way which would allow us to say that the first has a 
merely ‘‘de facto’’ quality, whereas the second has a ‘‘de jure’’ quality, to 
use Dewey’s language. The fact that a is objectively red, to put it in another 
language, is no more normative than the fact that a appears red now. And 
since the fact that a is desirable (as Dewey construes it) is related to the fact 
that a is desired in precisely the way that the fact that a@ is objectively red 
is related to the fact that a appears red, it would follow that ‘‘a is desirable’ 
is no more normative that ‘‘a is desired.’’ I conclude that Dewey has defined 
‘‘value’’ and ‘‘desirable’’ in an interesting way, but that he has not succeeded 
in construing ‘‘desirable’’ in the sense of ‘‘ought to be desired,’’ as he thinks 
he has. I do not see how the statement ‘‘a is desired under normal eon- 
ditions’’ can be taken as synonymous with ‘‘a ought to be desired’? without 
taking ‘‘a appears red under normal conditions’’ as synonymous with ‘‘a 
ought to appear red,’’ but I feel that this consequence is absurd, and hence 


fatal for Dewey’s view.2° 

Thus Professor White’s contention (as I understand it) is that 
Dewey assimilates judgments of the type ‘‘a is desirable’’ to those of 
the type ‘‘a is objectively red.’’ But this gives us the paradoxical 
result, he contends, that scientific judgments have themselves 4 
normative character. Whereas Dewey, he thinks, had intended to 
solve the problem by attempting to ‘‘reduce’’ statements which 
are de jure to de facto assertions, he has actually done just the 
reverse of this. Dewey’s argument, thus, commits one to what he 
believes is the untenable conclusion, ‘‘that all objectively true state- 
ments are normative in character.’’ *4 

Professor White bases this criticism upon the account which 
Dewey gives of his theory in the tenth chapter of The Quest for 
Certainty. He says he is not aware that any of Dewey’s other writ- 
ing on this subject ‘‘supplements the view expressed in The Quest 


19‘¢ Value and Obligation in Dewey and Lewis,’’ loc. cit., p. 325. 
20 Ibid., p. 326. 21 Social Thought in America, p. 215. 
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for Certainty in a way that obviates the difficulties in it.’’** Now 
the whole argument turns upon a point not of ethics but logic, 
the distinction in meaning between the statements, ‘‘a appears 
red’? and ‘‘a is objectively red.’’ One might expect, therefore, 
that Dewey would pay some attention to this point in his Logic: 
The Theory of Inquiry. In fact, he does in that work discuss this 
distinction and recur to it in a variety of contexts. Following 
Professor White’s example of sticking to one text, I shall refer in 
my argument only to the Logic. My reply to his criticism will be 
similar to one already made by Professor Sidney Hook in his 
article, ‘The Desirable and Emotive in Dewey’s Ethics.’’ 7° 

Now Dewey asserts that a quality like red is not ‘‘inherently 
general or universal’’ but becomes such when it is ‘‘determined to 
be capable of application to an indefinite number of singulars not 
actually present. In and of itself it is particular to the point of 
uniqueness.’’** Yet all particular propositions such as ‘‘This is 
red’’ are relational, for such a proposition means that the partic- 
ular quality referred to is related to other qualities as being one of 
acertain kind.2> To ask of what kind a given ‘‘this’’ is means to 
ask what makes it like certain other ‘‘thises’’ already determined. 
Hence a singular as a mere ‘‘this’’ can always set a problem. The 
problem is resolved by ascertaining what kind it is of. An act of 
comparison is involved which in turn requires a standard by means 
of which the comparison is made. This standard will not itself 
be another quality. ‘‘Color and sound, for example, are concrete 
when they refer to traits that are properties of existential objects, 
but in science they are abstract, meaning colority or visibility and 
audibility as possibilities. In order to be applicable in directing 
scientific inquiry they are defined in terms of numerical rates.’’ ** 
Thus the standard by means of which redness is defined is not 
itself an existing qualitative trait of some objects, say an apple, 
but a scientific object, an object of knowledge. I have seen in a 
laboratory a complicated instrument devised for the purpose of 
determining the colors of papers produced by manufacturers ac- 
cording to certain specifications as to the degree of whiteness, etc. 
Clearly, the specifications here for redness or whiteness are not the 
actual colors of the papers themselves, and it should be equally 
obvious that the experimental procedures used in testing the colors 


22‘ Value and Obligation in Dewey and Lewis,’’ p. 326. 

23 Also printed in John Dewey: Philosopher of Science and Freedom, pp. 
194-216, 

24 Logic: The Theory of Inquiry, p. 293. 

25 Ibid., p. 308. 

26 Ibid., p. 351. 
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of sample pieces of paper are controlled by a set of norms, a stand. 
ard of redness or whiteness in terms of which the samples are 
judged to have or not to have a quality of a certain kind. 

Now any such statement as ‘‘This is red’’ may evoke the ques. 
tion, ‘“Yes, as a present experience, it looks red but is it really 
red?’’? The parallel statement would be, ‘‘This is desired,’’ and 
the countering question, ‘‘It is desired, but is it really desirable?” 
The point is that what looks red is taken to be really red until there 
is some reason for doubting it, and that what ts desired is supposed 
to be really desirable until, again, for some reason a doubt is raised. 
When in either case a situation becomes in this respect problematic, 
a process of evaluation of what seems to be the case is. evoked. 
‘‘The more problematic the situation and the more thorough the 
inquiry that has to be engaged in, the more explicit becomes the 
valuational phase.’’?7 Such evaluations involve the use of stand- 
ards whether the judgments be in the field of scientific inquiry or 
in the determination of a question of conduct. The statements, 
‘‘This looks red’’ and ‘‘This is desired,’’ when they become prob- 
lematic, can only be evaluated by making judgments which include 
assertions such as ‘‘This is objectively red’’ and ‘‘This is really 
desirable,’’ statements which are not merely descriptiwe but pre- 
scriptive as well. 

To this criticism, then, Dewey’s answer is that any objectively 
true statement may be normative in character, namely when, as 
might well be the case in ‘‘a is objectively red,’’ it denotes a stand- 
ard to be used for the purpose of judging how certain apparent 
colors may be compared and differentiated. When that which ap- 
pears red is the material to be analyzed, that which might be seen 
under specified conditions will be the standard by means of which 
the apparently red is to be analyzed. Similarly, when that which 
is desired (appears desirable) is the material to be analyzed, then 
that which would be desired under certain specified conditions is 
the standard by which the apparently desirable is to be analyzed. 
In certain contexts of inquiry both statements, ‘‘a is objectively 
red’’ and ‘‘a is desirable,’’ may be true because they conform to 
appropriate norms and within that context have a de jure quality. 

If I am right in contending that these criticisms by Professor 
Nagel and: Professor White are based on misapprehensions of the 
real import of Dewey’s arguments, then the problem which Dewey 
has set himself, that of finding a way to overcome the bifurcation of 
common sense and science, of formulating a theory of inquiry in 
which this fatal segregation of scientific objects and-of value judg- 


27 Ibdid., p. 179. 
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ments will no longer exist, is, in principle, solved. However, a 
solution of these problems on this high level of generality is, of 
course, for Dewey only the beginning. To mediate between an 
enduring past and an insistent future involves the solution in 
detail-of the innumerable specific problems in every field of action, 
wherever these conflicts between tradition and scientific knowledge 
occur, and preéminently in the fields of education, economics, and 


politics. 
Gam KENNEDY 
AmHeERstT COLLEGE 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
JOHNSON ’S ANALYSIS OF THE GOOD 


LIVER A. JOHNSON, in his discussion of doing good,’ con- 

siders and rejects two theories and offers in their place a 

third. Some comments are in order respecting all three parts of 
his paper. 

The theory of the deontologists, as Johnson describes it, can 
be summarized somewhat as follows: Of two alternative courses of 
action, always choose the one which your intuition tells you it is 
your duty to choose, even if it appears that the other one would 
probably produce a greater amount of happiness in the world. He 
rejects this, partly on theoretical grounds and partly because, if 
we follow it, ‘‘we may be obligated to act in such a way as to make 
the universe a worse place, all things considered, by our action.’’ ? 

Utilitarianism, in Johnson’s treatment, consists in the follow- 
ing imperative: Maximize good consequences. He rejects this be- 
cause ‘‘the duties to keep promises, speak truthfully, act justly, 
ete. confront us with a peculiar stringency which is inexplicable 
in utilitarian terms alone.’’ ® 

His proposed substitute is this: Of two alternative courses of 
action, always choose the one that better represents ‘‘a way of 
life which, to borrow a mode of expression in vogue among eight- 
eenth-century moralists, is ‘fitting’ or ‘appropriate’ to human 
beings.’’* He illustrates this by (1) referring to a hypothetical 
judge who, as between two litigants, ‘‘is convinced that justice 


1‘*Rightness, Moral Obligation, and Goodness,’’ this JOURNAL, Vol. L 
(Sept. 24, 1953), pp. 597-608. Italics in quoted passages appear in the 
original in all cases. 

2 Ibdid., p. 603. 
8 Idid., p. 599. 
4 Ibid., p. 605. 
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demands that he treat both impartially, but he is equally cop. 
vinced that somewhat better results will ensue if he favors one 
over the other’’; (2) contending that ‘‘the best decision and action, 
all things considered, which the judge could follow in such a 
situation would be the course of strict justice’’; and (3) giving as 
his reason the fact that a judge who prefers strict justice ‘ex. 
hibits by his action a kind of life which, by being appropriate to 
human beings, is intrinsically good.’’® 

Thus, Johnson rejects deontology because the argument from 
good consequences has some force, and he rejects utilitarianism 
because the argument from specific duties (to tell the truth, to 
be impartial, etc.) has some force. He feels that his proposed 
substitute—the hypothesis that that act is best which is most ap. 
propriate to human beings—recognizes the importance of both 
duties and consequences. 

Comparing his view with utilitarianism, he says: ‘‘Our position 
is not utilitarianism. On the utilitarian theory of obligations all 
duties are subordinate to one: Maximize good consequences. Our 
theory, on the other hand, states: Maximize the good. It does not, 
as does the utilitarian position, limit this good to that contained 
simply in the consequences of action.’’ ® 
Comparing his view with that of the deontologists, he says: 
. . where does our view differ from theirs? . . . We have used 
the terms fittingness and appropriateness rather than rightness 
because they directly express the way in which certain types of 
action, by their relationship to the situations in which they occur, 
ean themselves be intrinsically good. It is right for men to speak 
the truth because truth-telling represents a type of action fitting 
to men .. . for us fittingness, appropriateness, and rightness are 
all value-grounded concepts; no act can ever be fitting, appropriate, 
or right in any situation unless it is the act whose performance 
in that situation makes the greatest possible total contribution to 
the value of the universe.’’” 

It seems pertinent to address the following questions to Johnson 
with reference to his treatment of this subject: 


6é 
° 


1. As regards your rejection of deontology: Are there not 
actually two deontologies, one of which says ‘‘Keep your promises 
though the heavens fall,’’ while the other says more generally “Do 
your duty though the heavens fall’’? And is not your criticism 
(acting on the deontologists’ principle may ‘‘make the universe 8 


5 Ibid., p. 606. 
6 Ibid., p. 605. 
1 Ibid., p. 607. 
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worse place’’) more devastatingly applicable to the first of these 
deontologies than to the second, especially if the second one means 
“Do your duty—i.e., try to make the universe a better place’’? 
In brief, have you not thrown out the baby (motives aimed specifi- 
eally at good consequences) with the bath (vaguely good motives) ? 

2. As regards your rejection of utilitarianism: Are there not 
two utilitarianisms, one of which says ‘‘Only consequences are sig- 
nificant; motives (the desire to keep promises, to act justly, etc.) 
can be ignored,’’ while the other says ‘‘Only consequences count 
in judging the value of an act, but motives count in judging the 
good will of the agent’’? And is not your criticism (‘‘the duties 
to keep promises, speak truthfully, act justly, etc., confront us with 
a peculiar stringency which is inexplicable in utilitarian terms 
alone’’) more devastatingly applicable to the first of these utili- 
tarianisms than to the second? 

3. As regards the illustration of your own theory, in which 
the judge is convinced that ‘‘justice demands that he treat both 
impartially ’’ but ‘‘somewhat better results will ensue if he favors 
one,’ you apparently have in mind something ‘‘better’’ than the 
consequences of justice. What is this something better? Is it, 
for example, the consequences of mercy? If so, why is it that 
“the best decision and action, all things considered, which the 
judge could follow in such a case would be the course of strict 
justice’? Would not mercy also illustrate ‘‘a kind of life which, 
by being appropriate to human beings, is intrinsically good’’? 

4, Cannot the valid emphases of deontology and utilitarianism 
be satisfactorily combined by saying that (a) in judging whether 
aman is a good man we must apply the deontologists’ principle 
and ask whether he is a man who does his duty as he sees it, and 
(b) in judging whether an act is a good act we must apply the 
utilitarians’ principle and ask whether it is an act which will 
produce the most beneficial results? 

The synthesis suggested in the preceding paragraph presupposes 
a theoretical distinction between the good man and the wise man. 
The good man is one who does what he thinks will produce the 
greatest possible benefit; he may often be mistaken. The wise 
man is one who knows what will produce the greatest possible bene- 
fit; whether he actually does always perform the act which will 
produce the greatest benefit depends on whether, as Socrates con- 
tended, knowledge and virtue coincide. Concerning that view, 
there is room for debate. But this is not the place for analyzing 
that particular issue. 


WILLIAM GERBER 
Wasuineron, D. C. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Some Main Problems of Philosophy. G. E. Moore. London: 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd.; New York: The Macmillan Com. 
pany [1953]. xii, 380 pp. (The Muirhead Library of Phj- 
losophy.) $4.50. 


These twenty lectures, given at Morley College in London in 
1910-11, might well have been given the title of a celebrated paper 
which appeared nearly fifteen years later, ‘‘A Defence of Com. 
mon Sense.’’ For one of the main purposes governing the con- 
sideration of those problems of philosophy which Professor Moore 
treats is to defend common-sense beliefs against philosophical 
attacks. The conception of philosophy which Moore expresses in 
Chapter I, namely, that its task is to give a description of the uni- 
verse, will appear out of fashion ; but the specific problems to which 
he introduced his audience are still the persistent and central 
problems of philosophy, although perhaps not now framed in just 
his terminology. Moore’s unique gift is, as Professor John Wis- 
dom comments in his Foreword to the book, the ability to make 
one feel those problems, even those which the plain man might 
consider too remote to be of any interest: problems concerning the 
external world and problems concerning general ideas. Moore’s 
sense of a problem always determines the focus of his investiga- 
tions. The problem is the thing and one never loses sight of it, 
in however much detail he so carefully exhibits its anatomy. At- 
tempts by historical figures to deal with a problem take on a new 
and fresh aspect in Moore’s hands, as in his brilliant re-statement 
of Kant’s antinomies in Chapter IX. 

The program set out for the lectures is to describe the kinds of 
things known to be in the universe, the kinds of things which may 
be in it but are not known to be, and the relations of these to each 
other (p. 1). Such a description necessarily covers a wide range 
of topics: ways of knowing, material objects and the relations of 
sense data to them, existence in space and time, the concept of in- 
finity, the meaning of ‘‘real,’’ imaginary objects, facts and propo- 
sitions and the relation of true and false beliefs to these, universals. 
The problem around which the initial lectures are organized arises 
from the conflict between common-sense beliefs and the views of 
philosophers: on the one hand, the beliefs (1) that in the universe 
are material objects, existing in space and time, which are inde- 
pendent of our consciousness of them, (2) that also there exist 
mental acts, attached to some material bodies but not to others, 
and occurring at a place and time, and further, (3) that we all 
know these things to be true; on the other hand, the views that we 
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do not know these two types of things to exist, and even that 
they do not exist. 

Supposing that we do have knowledge of the external world, 
Moore begins by examining the nature of sense-perception on which 
such supposed knowledge rests. Analysis of perception should 
inform us how the evidence of the senses provides what is requisite 
to ‘knowledge proper.’’ After describing those acts of ‘‘direct 
apprehension’’ which are constituents of every perceptual act— 
those conscious acts of the perceiver when he has before him such 
objects as tastes, smells, patches of color, pains (i.e., ‘‘sense data’’) 
—Moore concludes that knowing that material objects exist in- 
volves something in addition to these acts. Direct apprehension 
is not the only way one can have something before one’s mind, nor 
are sense data, which are all that is known to exist in direct ap- 
prehension, material objects. To know material objects exist is 
to know that something besides sense data exists, something with 
which the data are connected and which the perceiver apprehends 
only indirectly (pp. 48-51). But is the belief that a material 
object exists, which according to Moore accompanies the apprehen- 
sion of data in veridical perception, ever more than a mere belief ? 
Is knowledge of a thing beyond the data, of either its existence or 
its nature, possible? This is the sceptical question, and for the 
sceptic’s negative answer Moore marshals, in the manner character- 
istic of his honesty, the strongest arguments in its support. Chap- 
ters V and VI are given over to a presentation and examination of 
Hume’s two principles: that no one can know of the existence of 
anything not directly apprehended unless he knows that something 
he has directly apprehended is a sign of its existence; that no one 
can know the existence of A is a sign of the existence of B unless 
he (or someone else) has experienced a general conjunction of 
things like A and things like B (pp. 108-109). Moore agrees that 
if both these principles are true, then one cannot know of the ex- 
istence of a material object (of a thing the like of which one never 
has had experience, since it is something in addition to the data 
of which one has had experience). But Moore does not agree that 
these two principles are true. The argument against them is char- 
acteristic, namely, that they are less certain than any of the fol- 
lowing: that in perception one knows a material object exists, that 
a material object does exist, that the experienced sense data are 
signs of its existence (p. 125). 

Without further defense of the common-sense claim to have 
knowledge of what exists, and without further explication of ‘‘in- 
direct apprehension’”’ and ‘‘knowledge proper,’’ or any final ac- 
count of the relation of data to material objects, Moore goes on to 
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consider a different attack on common sense, namely, that one could 
not be knowing of the existence of material objects since no such 
things exist. He turns first to an analysis of the nature of ma. 
terial objects, of what we should be knowing about if we did know 
that they existed. In this analysis (and the analysis of perception) 
Moore gives the impression of settling a question of fact by a care- 
ful inspection. What appears in Philosophical Studies and later 
work as an implied defense of ordinary language appears here 
undisguisedly as a defense of the truth of common-sense beliefs 
expressed by ordinary language. The ‘‘beliefs’’ with respect to 
material objects are: that they are situated in space, that they are 
not sense data or collections of them, that they are not minds or 
acts of consciousness (p. 131). Criticisms of views contradicting 
these beliefs follow. Berkeley’s view that shapes cannot exist un- 
less directly apprehended, and Kant’s view that shape is not a prop- 
erty which things might have independently of our minds (the 
mind being so constituted as to make objects appear under spatial 
forms) are both held to be less certain than that the fingers of 
one’s hands have bones. The Kantian antinomies concerning the 
beginning of the world and the existence of the world in an in- 
finitely extended space Moore applies to any given object, con- 
cluding from them, not that the mind is so constituted as to fall 
into contradiction about such matters, but that the contradictions 
(if proved) show that no object can exist in time or space, i.e., can 
exist. He then examines the supposition, which he says conflicts 
with common sense, that certain sorts of infinite series are impos- 
sible—the lapse of an infinite number of hours before the present 
moment and the infinite extension of miles from any point (Chap- 
ter X). 

The view that time is unreal, i.e., that there is no such thing as 
time at all, so that nothing exists or happens in time, brings Moore 
to investigate the concept ‘‘real’’—not that an analysis of ‘‘Time 
is unreal’’ is as important as the decision as to its truth, but that 
views as to what ‘‘real’’ means have influenced philosophers’ views 
on what things are real (p. 206). The following argument sug- 
gests that a distinction must be made between what is and what ts 
real: ‘‘When I imagine a centaur, I imagine something, and what 
is something must be even though unreal. How can what is not 
real be an object of thought unless it in some sense is?’’ A similar 
question arises concerning false beliefs: How can one believe what 
is not unless what is believed 1s? Although on beginning his lec- 
tures Moore held that there is a distinction between being and 
existence, such that all things have the former property and only 
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some the latter, his conclusion is the opposite (pp. 262, 300). To 
hold that centaurs are, or that what is falsely believed is, is as 
much a contradiction of common sense as to hold that they exist. 
Certain things we think of have no being at all and we are led 
to suppose the contrary because the expressions for them appear 
to be names (pp. 266, 290). This means that belief cannot be 
analyzed into an act of belief and an object of belief. We are left 
with the account of a true belief as one having the relation of cor- 
respondence to a fact and a false belief as one corresponding to no 
fact, without further analysis. ‘‘Fact’’ is so used that there is 
a fact when a belief is true. The fact that a proposition is true 
is a truth, and no truth is mind-dependent (pp. 297-298). 

Although ‘‘being’’ and ‘‘existence’’ do not designate different 
properties, Moore holds that there is a distinction of usage dictated 
by the kinds of things to which they are attributed (p. 300). For 
example, it is unnatural to say that facts, and universals, exist. 
Then follow four chapters (XVII-XX) mainly devoted to prob- 
lems connected with universals: whether there is any identical 
respect in which white things resemble each other, what the analysis 
of what is common is, whether there are other kinds of universals 
than relations and properties which consist in having a relation to 
something or other, and whether they are mind created, ‘‘abstract”’ 
objects resulting from the process of abstraction. An appendix 
written in 1952 corrects what Moore considers to be confusions in 
Chapters XIX and XX, and continues the investigations made 
there. 

As one reads these lectures one appreciates the privilege which 
that audience of more than forty years ago had in hearing them. 
The sources of many of the later papers which had so great an 
influence on contemporary philosophy are to be found here; and 
not only this, the lectures provide an example of a philosopher who 
plainly considered that obscurity is a sign, not of profoundity, but 
of confusion. 


ALICE AMBROSE 
Smita CoLLEGE 


The Moral Nature of Man: A Critical Evaluation of Ethical Prin- 
ciples. A. CAMPBELL GARNETT. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company [1952]. viii,278 pp. $3.75. 


It is the theme of this book that the ‘‘moral consciousness’’ of 
man plays a deeper role in-his life than that with which it is 
credited in most contemporary philosophies. Professor Garnett be- 
lieves that until an explanation is found for obligation, ethical con- 
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fusion will continue to flourish. To some extent this complaint 
seems warranted; for there has been all too much concern with 
ethical language and value theory, and no thorough treatment of 
obligation. Part of the neglect of obligation, particularly among 
American Naturalists, is due to the bad taste that the Kantian 
theory has left; another part may be attributed to the current 
positivistic view that a theory of obligation or a theory of value 
necessarily involves a personal value commitment which one 
‘‘ought’’ to avoid. But it is possible to investigate obligation as 
a natural fact without resurrecting Kant; and, as Professor Garnett 
recognizes, some value selection is entailed in any type of human 
activity (including the analysis of language). Thus the problem 
of obligation is too important to continue to be neglected. 

In this work, Professor Garnett examines the growth and his- 
tory of man’s moral ideas; he also seeks to eliminate semantic 
ambiguities and errors in representative moral theories. But while 
he succeeds in presenting a provocative study well worth consider- 
ing for its many rich insights, his own analysis of obligation leaves 
much to be desired. Professor Garnett’s emphasis on the sub- 
jective aspect of obligation, his view that moral effort (the ‘‘inner”’ 
moral struggle) or moral good (as distinct from ‘‘natural good’’) 
is the basic locus of moral theory, is unfortunate. However, this 
assumption is so widespread in ethical philosophy that Garnett 
cannot be singled out for special criticism. Garnett affirms that the 
scientific method in general is the only reliable way to discover 
truth; but it is doubtful if he himself actually employs it; for his 
chief interpretation of human nature is dependent on a ‘‘specu- 
lative’’ and ‘‘subjectivistic’’ psychology. 

Mr. Garnett is so impressed with the inner moral life that he 
takes ‘‘obligation’’ as the fundamental ethical concept. ‘‘Obliga- 
tion’’ is ‘‘a sociopsychological relation’’; it is chiefly experienced 
as a ‘‘requirement to do, or not to do, something . . . some sort of 
demand or constraint . . . upon the will’’ (p. 109). Garnett does 
not believe that obligation can be reduced to an individual’s en- 
lightened understanding of his desires or satisfactions. For him, 
obligation is distinct from ‘‘good,’’ although there is a practical 
relation. His distinction between two types of goods, ‘‘natural 
or non-moral’’ and ‘‘moral,’’ is questionable: (a) ‘‘An object is 
a natural good if, when considered apart from its ethical signif- 
cance, it reasonably determines a favorable attitude toward itself; 
and it is an intrinsic natural good if it does this when considered 
for what it is as immediately experienced’’ (p. 134). (b) A 
‘‘moral good’’ is the highest of intrinsic goods. It is concerned 
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with action which is subject to voluntary control; and ‘‘consists 
in the effort to find out what we ought to do and to do it’’ (p. 133). 
Here motive is important. However, Garnett argues that moral 
good is concerned with directing our efforts to achieve the most 
natural good. This leads one to wonder in what sense the distinc- 
tion between obligation and good is as sharp as he makes it. Fur- 
ther, a real question of priority arises, since moral good is only 
understandable in relation to natural good. 

This dependence of obligation and moral good on natural good 
is even more emphasized when Professor Garnett offers a standard 
for choosing obligations. Moral good cannot be defined without 
reference to obligation and right. ‘‘A question of right moral 
conduct must be settled by reference to the facts of obligations 
existing in the time, place, and circumstances referred to. It is 
the facts of obligation that constitute the standard’’ (p. 115). 
This has two parts: ‘‘A subjective standard . . . to do one’s best 
to find out what one’s obligations are, and to do one’s best to 
fulfill them’’ (moral good) ; and ‘‘an objective standard .. . de- 
termined by the facts of existing obligations’’ (p. 117). But our 
basic obligation is to pursue the widest possible good (natural) 
for all concerned. 

Garnett inquires into the source of this general obligation and 
grounds it in teleology. This is the heart of his thesis. There is 
a primary tendency of the feeling-striving process as a whole to 
produce disinterestedly what seems to the individual to be ob- 
jectively good. Calvinism in reverse! This moral ought, which 
is absolute, issues from ‘‘the teleological, creative, and object- 
directed or self-transcending character of the processes that con- 
stitute the self’? (p. 160). Garnett is taking issue with the 
naturalistic theory of man—life is not to be characterized as a 
process of adjustment, but is an expansive striving for the widest 
possible good. 

But in addition to the obligation to discover and produce what 
would be best for all concerned, we have the obligation to ‘‘main- 
tain the inner consistency of our own thought and action’’ (p. 187). 
For ‘‘the ground of all obligation is the self’s own demand for 
personal integrity’’ (p. 187). This is a demand felt as constraint 
“which lies in the essential nature of the feeling-striving processes 
that constitute the self’’ (p. 159). 

Now purposive categories have had a long and distinguished 
history. Although tarnished in modern thought they still may be 
useful, provided, that is, they are interpreted in terms of identifi- 
able behavioristic goals. Mr. Garnett holds that his teleology is 
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‘‘objective-directed’’; but he appears to emphasize the ‘‘inner” 
phase of the striving process—‘‘the mode of experiencing rather 
than the perceptual entity experienced’’ (p. 135). But all sorts 
of methodological difficulties may be involved in this type of psycho. 
logical approach. How shall we characterize human activities: 
as subjective processes (fields of consciousness) or in terms of 
testable interactions? Both subjective and behavioristic theories 
may refer to the same general subject matter; both accounts pre. 
sent difficulties. It is nigh impossible to get ‘‘inside’’ a person; 
a functional account may leave something out. The behavioristic 
approach, which Mr. Garnett rejects, perhaps does oversimplify, 
yet at this stage of inquiry it stands the best chance of enabling 
us to distinguish between natural goods and bads. For Professor 
Garnett, however, the difference between good and bad subjective 
responses is determined by his teleological assumptions. The most 
intense development of ‘‘subjective activity’’—aesthetic and in- 
tellectual activities as intrinsic natural goods—appears at an ad- 
vanced stage of human development and is the best. 

Garnett further complicates his teleological ethics by giving it 
an ultimate religious basis. He finds two elements in ‘‘moral con- 
sciousness’’: one is the external effect of social conditioning—this 
he discounts ; the other is the ‘‘innate’’ demand that the individual 
concern himself impartially with the greatest possible good. But 
what is this will to do good? Garnett implies that all men have 
it. It is most eloquently expressed in the great religions where 
it serves in a ‘‘very real sense’’ as ‘‘the voice of God’’ (p. 251). 
Men at least attribute to God their striving for good. And, for 
Garnett, religion alone gives a cosmic setting to man’s moral life. 
Hence, for him, the claim to divine authority is of crucial im- 
portance. Religious belief is ultimately based upon faith, a faith 
bolstered by the moral conscience of man. ‘‘The belief in such 
a cosmic spiritual reality arises primarily out of the experience of 
value and obligation’’ (p. 254). Professor Garnett believes that 
there is a need for philosophy to provide a defense of the religious 
view of the universe. He thinks that religion is to be justified by 
its role in the moral life of man and that the traditional religious 
view offers the best moral ideal for mankind. He rejects the 
‘‘method of intelligence’’ as a moral ideal because he thinks it is 
only attainable by a few. 

Garnett is in agreement with at least one naturalistic assump- 
tion: if there is to be a defense of religion, it must be in great 
measure in terms of the practical problem of bolstering moral be- 
havior ; religion’s central function is its moral function. However, 
the evidence thus far does not enable us to speak with the finality 
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of Professor Garnett concerning the inability of newer ‘‘isms’’ 
(including naturalism) to fulfill their functions. This much is 
evident: we need to know more about the role of religion in life and 
the necessary structural form it must take (if any) to fulfill its 
function. Yet there is something curious about Garnett’s pro- 
cedure. He thinks that naturalism fails in its attempt to provide 
as secure a basis for ‘‘ethical universalism’’ as do the traditional 
religions. But it is incorrect to say that naturalism has attempted 
to formulate a ‘‘universal and necessary morality’’ when this is 
what it has opposed in the tradition. Garnett’s position itself 
rests On insecure grounds. He argues that religious belief grows 
out of man’s moral experience; but he also holds that morality has 
its ultimate basis in a religious teleology. A very insecure founda- 
tion indeed ! 

Professor Garnett’s chief problem is to account for the source 
of moral effort in man. But talking about a general tendency or 
attributing it to teleology (although highly suggestive) is fraught 
with danger, since one may be reading an instinct or faculty back 
into man. If an explanation of the sense of obligation (as dis- 
tinguished from spectfic obligations) is required, then many factors 
are no doubt relevant. But this still does not explain the con- 
ditions which must be present for particular obligations to arise. 


Mr. Garnett’s theory may tell us that obligations are facts of life, 
but what else? 


Mr. Garnett is impressed by the feeling of constraint. But why 
must the problem of obligation essentially involve reference to a 
psychology of ‘‘inner compulsion’’ or an ultimate transcending 
teleology? Neither provides a verification for moral activities. 
Professor Garnett maintains that intelligent awareness must guide 
conduct by taking everything into consideration. But how does 
this operate if not by exploring the specific conditions and possi- 
bilities within a particular situation? To the degree to which ref- 
erence to a particular context is important in resolving moral ques- 
tions, a good part of actual deliberation will not turn merely on 
whether a person feels compelled to do something (as Mr. Garnett 
recognizes) ; nor is the ‘‘ultimate source’’ of moral striving rele- 
vant; but direct concern with concrete situations is of vital im- 
portance. But Mr. Garnett’s scheme tells little about the actual 
structure of the situations wherein obligations are encountered. It 
tells us nothing about biological and social objects, events, and 
persons to be dealt with. The implication is clear: Must not Mr. 
Garnett extend his own teleological assumptions to their actualiza- 
tion in the socio-cultural context? 
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This does not mean that social conditioning is itself a sufficient 
explanation for the experience of obligation. Mr. Garnett cogently 
points to problems that all such one-sided explantions of obligation 
have encountered. It is difficult to find a one-to-one correspondence 
between a moral obligation and social structure. One must, for 
instance, take account of any number of factors involved—biologi- 
cal limitations, the responses made by organisms, plus diverse ey). 
tural factors (religion, art, science, etc.). Hence, the source of 
man’s ‘‘sense of obligation’”’ is a scientific problem as yet un. 
resolved—Garnett’s speculative hypothesis notwithstanding. 

But there is still a further question. Once a moral idea is em. 
bodied in concrete activity, must we not then consider how it fune- 
tions and whether it is adequate? Perhaps the whole question of the 
source of obligation is ultimately irrelevant, and the question con. 
cerning the functions of specific obligations is the fundamental 
one. It is this question which Professor Garnett does not suff- 
ciently meet and which is the chief failure of his work. Thinking 
that we need to take account of the feeling of obligation, Professor 
Garnett attributes it to the nature of man. But his scheme does 
not explain the apparent lack of a sense of obligation or responsi- 
bility in some individuals (especially absent where you have con- 
flicting or changing social demands) ; nor does it account for the 
wide diversity in obligations. Garnett discounts these facts. But 
it is precisely the wide dissimilarities in the content of specific 
moral ideas that is crucial. And it is this fact that undermines 
Garnett’s whole emphasis on the underlying unity of man’s moral 
experience. 

Despite these limitations, however, the reader will find both a 
lively and systematic discussion of the major issues in ethics. Pro- 
fessor Garnett’s keen perception of the complexities involved and 
his cautious and qualified approach do much to make this work an 
outstanding contribution to ethical inquiry. Contrary to what the 
preface recommends, it is doubtful if this book is adaptable for 
beginning students. However, it should be of great interest to 
those seriously interested in fresh ethical investigation. 

Pau W. Kurtz 
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Ethics. A. C. Ewrna. New York: The Macmillan Company 
[1953]. vii, 183 pp. $1.50. 


With his usual precision and economy.A. C. Ewing has pre 
sented for the general reader an outline of the ethical theories 
around which contemporary disputes center. His discussion moves 
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rapidly through the usual dialectic of Hedonism, Utilitarianism, 
Kantian ethics, and comes to rest with the recent theories of Moore, 
Ross, and the writer’s own proposal that a non-naturalistic ethics 
pased on ‘‘ought’’ is the most adequate formulation. The re- 
mainder of the book is devoted to an examination of naturalistic 
ethical theories, the nature of ethical judgments, the problem of 
determinism and punishment. 

Professor Ewing has two purposes in restating briefly argu- 
ments and analyses treated more fully in his other writings: to 
provide an introduction to philosophical thought by way of a 
discipline immediately meaningful to every individual; to help 
his readers understand the interdependence of science and ethics. 
“Recent history has instructed us sufficiently in the lesson that 
scientific knowledge is a curse to the world and not a blessing if 
its results are utilized without regard to the principles of ethics’’ 
(p. 8). 

Throughout the book Professor Ewing argues that although 
ethics cannot be reduced to a science, there are, nevertheless, truths 
of ethics which can be and have been discovered. The problem 
which receives most attention in this connection is the precise na- 
ture of ethical judgments. The author maintains that ethical 
judgments have objective validity, that not only de we ‘‘claim that 
the attitudes we approve emotionally and try to induce others to 
adopt’”’ (p. 123) ought to be adopted objectively, but further that 
“our ethical judgments are not justified unless they are true’’ 
(p. 125). The question is how we establish them as true. Pro- 
fessor Ewing assumes that some kind of intuition underlies ethical 
judgment. Twice he compares mathematics and ethics (pp. 103, 
124) in order to make the point that the truths of both disciplines 
developed out of a primitive awareness of their existence, although 
they were clearly understood only after a certain training and 
analytical reflection had taken place. With the greater maturity 
of both civilization and individuals reason is able to discover more 
and more of the truths of ethics. Although this discovery begins 
with and is in part supported by intuition, we cannot rest content 
with that method since it is fallible (p. 1389). It must therefore be 
augmented by some kind of empirical testing method (p. 140). 
The errors we are liable to in ethics, as in empirical science, can 
be corrected through the balancing of probabilities against each 
other. Although ‘‘we cannot usually thereby prove which act is 
right or which event or theory is more probable’’ (p. 142) we can 
at least in ethics as in science arrive at judgments which are 
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‘‘practically certain, i.e. so near certainty that we need not bother 
about the difference .. .”’ (p. 140). 

When the discussion is concluded the reader wonders if there jg 
really any essential difference between science and ethics. Hoy. 
ever, there is a difference, we are told—a difference which lies not in 
the cognitive nature of their assertions, since both make statements 
which are true or false, but in the ‘‘methods of determining their 
validity and in the kind of thing they assert’’ (p. 135). Ethical 
judgments are unique in the obligations which they pronounee: 
ethical interests are clearly different from scientific interests in 
the narrow sense. But on the problem of determining the validity 
of ethical judgments there is not such a clear distinction that can 
be drawn. Here Professor Ewing makes evident what the diff. 
culties are without doing away with them. Perhaps they arise 
over the relationship between ethical judgments and a theory of 
ethics. 

Individual ethical judgments are validated in the same way as 
judgments in the sciences, but ‘‘the criterion of the truth of a 
theory of ethics is its ability to make into a coherent system as 
much as possible of our ethical intuitions (common-sense ethics)” 
(p. 183). There appears to be a conflict here between the valida- 
tion of individual ethical judgments according to some probabilistic 
method as in the sciences, and the logical coherence of an ethical 
system. For the second demands that ethical judgments be based 
on intuitions which have been elaborated into a coherent system; 
while the first demands that individual judgments be tested against 
some criterion which, though not clearly stated, is comparable to 
the factual evidence of the sciences. Insofar as it is stated, it is 
put in terms of the probable outcome of our judgments; but that 
probable outcome serves to validate the judgments if it conforms 
to the intuitions of obligation which underlie the coherent ethical 
system. Those intuitions still need to be supplemented by some 
empirical testing procedure. The empirical part of ethics, there- 
fore, seems to be reduced to judging the likelihood that a course of 
action will lead to ethically justifiable consequences which them- 
selves are established only in terms of the system out of which they 
were generated according to certain basic intuitions. 

Yet Professor Ewing wishes to assert more than that because 
there are, he claims, ethical facts which are perceived immediately 
as right or wrong. These are at least in part the evidence in terms 
of which judgments are made and evaluated as true or false. ‘‘We 
just see that one set of consequences or one act is preferable to 4 
suggested alternative after having viewed them as a whole, paying 
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attention to their factual aspects. The points we adduce on either 
side do not prove (except in simple cases) that an act is right or 
wrong, but rather put us in a position in which we have more chance 
of seeing whether it is right or wrong’’ (pp. 138-139). Whatever 
it is that we ‘‘just see’ in those situations is what requires further 
analysis. If the values are known by intuition we are still left with 
the problem of how they can be tested by some other method. 

The search for relevant evidence in terms of which such judg- 
ments can be tested is one of the chief problems which analysis of 
the ethical situation tries to deal with. This book clearly demon- 
strates the difficulty of the problem but is not successful in solving 
it. 

The book can be recommended particularly as a stimulating 
summary of much of recent ethical inquiry, and therefore would be 
admirably suited to serve as a final reading in an introductory ethics 
course. 


RicHARD KuHNS 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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